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The  news  today  is  about  smoked  meat,  and  other  smoked  foods  on  the  menu. 
Now,  of  course,  you  don't  consider  smoke  when  you  plan  the  daily  menu  for  your 
family.    But  just  the  same,  your  family  is  likely  to  eat  a  good  deal  of  smoked 
meat  in  the  course  of  a  year's  meals.    Think  of  the  ham  and  bacon  your  family  eats, 
to  say  nothing  of  smoked  tongue  and  sausage,  or  smoked  fish,  or  smoked  turkey,  or 
even  the  new  smoked  cheese. 

Nobody  knows  who  first  discovered  that  smoke  flavors  foods.     Smoking  meat  is 
a  very  old  practice.     The  first  settlers  in  this  country  found  the  Indians  smoking 
meat.    Early  records  from  New  England  tell  how  the  first  colonists  smoked  all  kinds 
of  game  from  bear  to  pheasant.    Long  before  Columbus  discovered  America-  the 
Scandinavians  were  smoking  reindeer  and  man;'"  different  kinds  of  fish,  even  oysters. 
And  mountain  tribes  in  southern  Europe  and  Asia  had  been  smoking  lamb  and  goat's 
meat  for  centuries.    Every  country  that  raised  hogs  from  Italy  to  Ireland  was 
familiar  with  smoked  ham  and  bacon. 

Smoked  products  on  the  menu  are  nothing  new,  you  see.     But  smoke  has  shifted 
its  function  in  recent  years,  and  modern  science  has  taken  a  hand  in  this  ancient 
process  of  smoking  food. 

Eormerly  smoking  was  done  chiefly  to  protect  and  aid  in  drying  the  meat  or 
other  food.     Today  it  is  done  chiefly  to  season  food — to  give  it  that  pungent, 
savor-'-  taste  and  fragrance  which  smoke  alone  can  give.     Meat  just  seasoned  with 
smoke  is  generally  more  preferred  than  meat  which  is  heavily  smoked.     Such  meat 


has  to  be  dry,  hard  and  strongly  smoky  in  taste  in  order  to  keep.    In  older  days 
when  food  was  often  scarce  and  man  had  to  struggle  to  keep  alive,  he  couldn't 
he  fussy  about  food,  or  object  to  neat  that  was  hard,  dry,  and  strong  tasting.  But 
times  have  changed.    Today,  with  all  the  many  different  methods  of  preserving  neat, 
we  don't  have  to  depend  so  much  on  smoking  and  drying.    Most  smoked  meat  today  is 
cured  before  smoking.    The  curing  preserves  the  meat.    The  smoking  is  mostly  for 
flavor.    So  modern  smoked  meat  can  be  tender  and  delicately  seasoned  with  smoke. 

Meat  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  along  with  scientists 
at  many  State  experiment  stations  have  done  considerable  research  on  smoking.  They 
have  studied  the  smoking  of  pork;  lamb  and  mutton;  and  very  recently,  turkey. 

You  may  be  interested  in  what  these  scientists  have  learned  about  smoking 
whether  you  smoke  your  own  meat  or  buy  smoked  meat  at  the  market. 

To  begin  with,  the  meat  scientists  find  that  cured  meat  will  take  a  brighter 
color  if  it  is  freshened  in  cold  water  before  smoking.    Hams  and  shoulders  need 
about  2  to  5  hours'  soaking,  depending  on  the  cure  and  bacon  needs  only  half  an 
hour.    But  ham  and  bacon  for  summer  use  probably  keep  better  if  they  are  not  soaked 
before  smoking.    Here's  another  point:    Whether  you  soak  meat  or  not,  scrub  it  with 
warm  water  to  remove  excess  salt  and  grease  before  you  hang  it  up.    Let  it  hang 
overnight  in  the  smokehouse  to  drain  and  dry  before  you  start  the  fire.    If  tne 
meat  is  still  dripping  when  smoking  begins,  the  lower  pieces  will  be  streaked. 

You  can  smoke  regularly  cured  pork  or  lamb  fast  at  a  high  temperature,  or 
more  slowly  at  a  lower  temperature.    At  a  temperature  of  100  to  120  degrees 
Fahrenheit  rath  a  fire  going  constantly  you  can  smoke  meat  to  a  rich  mahogany 
brown  in  2  days.    Leave  the  ventilators  of  the  smoke  house  open,  especially  at 
first,  to  let  the  moisture  from  the  meat  escape.    A  heavy  fog  of  smoke  isn't  neces- 
sary. You'll  get  the  rich  brown  color  from  a  constant,  even  stream  of  smoke  over 
the  meat. 


The  slovrer  smoking  takes  from  one  to  several  weeks.     Slow  smoking  is  "best 
for  "old  ham",  or  other  cured  pork  that  is  to  "be  aged,  or  for  pork  to  he  used  in 
summer.    The  proper  temperature  is  from  70  to  90  degrees.    And  the  smoking  fire 
will  hum  off-and-on  rather  than  constantly.    This  type  of  smoking  is  more  like 
old-time  smoking;  it  is  a.s  much  a  drying  process  as  a  smoking  process.    And  it 
preserves  and  flavors  the  meat. 

Heat  scientists  say  meat  should  hang  some  10  feet  ahove  the  fire  to  prevent 
scorching,  unless  you  deflect  the  direct  heat  from  the  fire  "by  an  inverted  tub  or 
metal  shield.    A  fire  "built  Indian  fashion  with  sticks  radiating  from  the  center 
is  safest  because  it  becomes  lower  and  cooler  as  it  hums. 

You  may  have  heard  about  this  or  that  wood  giving  the  finest  smoked  flavor. 
You  may  have  heard  people  argue  over  the  relative  merits  of  applewood  or  hickory 
for  smoking  ham  or  turkey.     Green  hickory  wood  and  sawdust  are  standard  fuels  for 
smoking  neat,  but  the  meat  scientists  say  any  hard  wood  like  oak,  maple,  apple,  or 
ash  is  good.    3ven  corncobs  will  do  when  wood  is  scarce.     Soft  resinous  wood  won't 
do  because  it  blackens  the  meat  and  gives  it  a  strong  unpleasant  flavor. 

These  are  general  suggestions  about  smoking  cured  meat.    But  the  meat 
scientists  offer  a  few  special  suggestions.    Lamb  is  easily  and  quickly  cured.  The 
best  cut  for  curing  and  smoking  is  the  leg.    The  flesh  of  the  leg  is  thick  enough 
so  it  doesn't  dry  out  so  fast.    ?db,  loin  and  breast  of  lamb  become  dry  and  strong 
in  flavor  only  a  few  weeks  after  smoking. 

The  same  rule  holds  true  in  smoking  turkey.     The  big  heavy  birds  are  best 
because  they  don't  dry  out  fast.     The  meat  scientists  report  that  a  smokehouse 
temperature  of  135  to  140  degrees  Fahrenheit  gives  smoked  turkey  the  best  color, 
and  only  a  few  hours'  smoking  gives  turkey  the  best  smoked  flavor. 

That's  all  the  smoke  news  for  today  except  this:     You  are  welcome  to  direc- 
tions for  curing  and  smoking  pork,  or  lamb,  or  turkey.    -Send  a  postcard  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  you  will  receive  these  directions 


